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THE BLIND-LEADER IS TRAINED TO GUIDE HIS MASTER SAFELY ABOUT THE STREETS AND TO RETRIEVE LOST ARTICLES 


Dogs as Eyes for the Blind | 


By RUSSELL ARNOLD 


HE blind man’s cane thas come to life. It has grown four 

strong legs, a large, furrv body, keen eyes, sensitive nose, 

and an almost human intelligence. It) goes by the name 
of “Dog.” / 

History has seen the dog running fearlessly through shell 
fire to deliver messages, or crawling courageously through 
blinding rivers of snow to bring aid to the mountain climber 
overcome by the storm and ice. He has been seen guarding 
the property of his master at the risk of his life, and boldly 
helping police to track and capture desperate criminals. And 
now we find this friend of man intelligently leading blind 
human beings through traffic, around obstacles, across busy 
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roadways, so that his master can go almost anywhere at all, 
as though he could see perfectly. 

In any large city with its crazy-quilt of busy streets, its 
crowds of heedless pedestrians, its automobiles, trucks, buses, 
trolley cars, and taxicabs, the dog’s task is far from being an 
easy one. Yet there is no case on record where such a dog has 
failed. They lead their blind, helpless masters along sidewalks 
filled with hurrying persons, around open manholes, and even 
across traffic-filled thoroughfares, so efficiently that very few 
people ever perceive the fact that the man is blind and the 
dog is leading him. 

The German shepherd dog is invariably the breed chosen 
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The Fire Drill in the Modern School  ~ 


alee teacher charged with the safety 
of her pupils may in the course of a 
year find herself confronted with cer- 
tain situations which apparently cannot 
be reconciled with modern educational 
methods. A vice-principal of one of the 
most progressive types of public schools 
voiced this complaint the other day in 
relation to the fire drill. 

“How,” said she, “are you going sud- 
denly to secure the military precision 
necessary to the fire drill when the at- 
mosphere of the school is ordinarily most 


informal? In our building the pupils ~ 


come and go through corridors and 
classrooms in the most casual fashion. 
They sit at tables arranged more or less 
to suit their own convenience. In short, 
there is nothing in the routine of the 
school day which creates a situation fa- 
vorable for a fire drill.” 

It would be interesting to have some 
comment and opinion from other school 
administrators who are facing the same 
problem. It is admittedly a difficult one, 
but we believe that no school authority 
will discount the necessity for the efh- 
cient fire drill. Elsewhere in this issue 
Mr. T. Alfred Fleming speaks of some 
shocking things he has observed in his 
visits to schools—children leaping out 
of windows during fire drill, for ex- 
ample. In the history of disastrous fires 
it is panic which has taken the greatest 
toll of life. ‘‘Panic—the Butcher,’’: is 
Chief Dougherty’s grim characterization 
in his recent book, Fire.* “So far luck 
has been with us,” he says, “because 
eighty per cent of the school fires of 
recent years have broken out when 


classes were not in session. But we can-/ 


not depend upon luck for it may change 
tomorrow. The only thing we can place 
our faith in is the removal of every fac- 
tor which might conceivably contribute 
to the ensuing difficulties in an emer- 
gency, for a panic once started is as im- 


possible of control as a tornado.” 
KY 


HE easy, informal, and thoroughly 

natural atmosphere of the modern 
school is a happy change from the days 
of rigid discipline when children filed 
through corridors in strict formation or 
sat like ramrods at conventional rows 
of desks. On the other hand, this treat- 
ment of children as individuals need not 
imply a policy of “every child for him- 
self.”” It must be understood that cer- 
tain regulations are necessary for the 
safety of the group; and if a letting- 
down of old-time discipline means in- 





*Fire. By Thomas F. Dougherty and Paul 
W. Kearney, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931. 





ability to cope with the demands of the 
fire drill, there must be some modifica- 
tion-of-modern methods. 

The child’s physical surroundings are 


another important consideration. The 
free and easy arrangement of some of 
the classrooms of today may create dis- 
tinct hazards which would imperil the 
lives of hundreds in time of emergency. 
Desks and tables blocking free passage 
through the room, and piles of books on 
the floor are~ examples of this. In a 
number of school fires just such appar- 
ently unimportant factors have caused a 
panie’ resulting in a tragic loss of life. 
Ap efficient fire drill is impossible under 
Auch circumstances. 
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“CF the entire group of public build- 
ings such as schools, theatres, 
hospitals, department stores,” says Chief 
Dougherty, ‘‘perhaps the schools could 
safely be classed as the most hazardous— 
especially the private schools. . . . Not 


long ago a committee from the United | 


States Chamber of Commerce surveyed 


several thousand schools throughout the - 


country and the conditions found preva-. 


lent from coast to coast were astonish- 
ing. Of the total, for example, only five 


per cent had smoke-proof, tower exits— - 


that is, enclosed stairways offering rea- 
sonable protection to the children who 
would have to use them under fire con- 
ditions. And since the most prolific 
cause of panic is the sight or smell of 
smoke—and since . . . ascending smoke 
and gas usually take more lives than the 
flames themselves—the combination of 
these two facts make the almost total 
absence of sensible exits absolutely crim- 
inal. The survey further indicated that 
less than one and a half per cent of these 
schools were equipped with sprinkler 
systems, while as many as thirty-six per 
cent did not even have fire extinguish- 
ers available. One frequent cause of 
fires, of course, is the heating plant— 
yet of the schools examined only one in 
four had its furnace in fire-proofed 
rooms.” 

With the opening of each new term, 
znd the placing of children in different 
surroundings, it is necessary to give im- 
mediate instructions as to what they 
should do in an emergency. “My direc- 
tions to my teachers, at the opening of 
school,” says one principal, “include one 
that they are to inform their classes 
within the first half-hour as to just what 
to do in case of fire, and we have a fire 
drill always before the end of the second 
day aa 


VERY so often a school fire occurs 
and we read with satisfaction that 
a building, housing hundreds of pupils, 
is emptied in record time with no injury 
or loss of life. It is then that we realize 
how important the drill is, and feel, per- 
haps, a little ashamed that it has been 
conducted in rather a desultory fashion 
in our own school. We are faced with 
the fact that a fire may break out at any 
time, anywhere, and that we must be 
prepared for it. 

A school which cannot give an affir- 
mative answer to the questions, “Is our 
school provided with every possible safe- 
guard?” and “Are our children thor- 
oughly trained for the fire emergency?” 
is shirking a grave responsibility. 
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for the work, for a number of important reasons. He has 
a splendid character, that makes him well suited to his task. 
He is friendly, with a good brain, and a natural intelligence 
surpassing many other breeds. Physical make-up, too, points to 
this breed as the ideal one for the purpose. Because of his 
heavy black coat, the German shepherd can withstand any 
weather condition, whether it be blazing sun or cold, driving 
sleet, for a longer time than can a human being. The medium 
size is preferred, being more easily handled. Such an animal is 
about two feet thigh at the shoulders, and four or five feet 
from muzzle to tail-tip—a good size for pulling or holding 
back a blind man, yet not too large to be quartered in the 
average home. The female makes a better guide, since she is 
less easily distracted; but the male is sometimes used as 
effectively. 

Some of the dogs in use here are imported from Germany, 
where the movement started, or from Switzerland. The Aus- 
bildungestelle fur Blinde Fuhr Hunde in Potsdam, credited 
with being the first institution for the training of dogs to 
lead the blind, sends several dogs to this country every year. 
Whether the dogs are imported or native makes little difference 
except that most of those imported have already received some 
preliminary training. They must be retrained, however, so that 
they may become accustomed to the trying American traffic 
conditions. They must also be taught to understand com- 
mands in English, for they have been trained in German. 

The first thing the trainer does is to select, from the dogs 
available, those he considers satisfactory—usually one from 
every six or seven submitted. The others are rejected because 
of lack of suitable intelligence, unsteady character, or some 
such reason. Blind-leaders must not be gun-shy, because the 
backfire of an automobile sounds like a pistol shot. They can- 
not be otherwise nervous in temperament, or BOlsy: or inclined 
to bark unnecessarily. 


ibis first period of training takes from five weeks to three 
months, during which time the dog is taught to obey three 
simple commands: ‘“‘Forward!”, “Right,” and ‘Left!’ These 
are used for starting out, and for turning to the right or left. 
She is also taught to pick up any object her master may have 
dropped, as a glove, or a cane. Having mastered the simple 
commands, she is taught her most difficult work: crossing a 
roadway. The man being led holds a special harness of rein- 
forced leather, strapped around the dog’s shoulders in such a 
manner that he can feel the dog’s slightest pause or motion. 
As they come to the curb, she stops and sits down. The mas- 
ter, too, stops and waits. 

Unfortunately, no one has yet succeeded in training any of 
these dogs to understand the red and green traffic signal lights 
now in use at all our busy intersections. Instead, the dog 
watches the passing autos, and understands that when there 
are none in sight, or when traffic has stopped moving, it is 
safe to proceed. She then tugs her harness. The blind man, 
for his part, has been listening to the sound of the traffic, and 
can usually tell when he can cross. When he judges it is time, 
and feels the tug on the harness, he gives the command, ‘‘For- 
ward!” and they begin the trip across the roadway. 

Should the master give the command, “Forward!” when the 
dog sees traffic is still against him, she will refuse to obey, and 
will do her best to keep him back should he attempt to cross 
without her. For she has been rigidly taught to absolutely re- 
fuse to obey when she sees it is dangerous to do so. 

While they are crossing the street, the animal is pilot, and 


no commands are to be given. At the up-curb, on the other 
_side of the street, the dog pauses a moment and then goes on. 


The pause is to warn the man to “Step up, please!” Once on 
the sidewalk, the animal stops short, waiting for the command 


it ,, 80 that she may know whether to go forward, right, or left. 


The master must know how to get to where he is going, 
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so as to direct the dog at intersections and crossings. He can- 
not tell her to “go to 754 Jerome Street.” Instead he, the blind 
man, knows that to get to 754 Jerome Street he must go left 
from his house, cross a road three times, turn right, cross again, 
turn left, and go about sixty paces. When he knows that, he 
can direct his guide, and together they find the way. Arrived 
at 754 Jerome, he tells the dog to go “Right!” This she does, 
pausing at the foot of the steps to warn her master and then 


up they go. 


eee animal’s keen sense of smell is often of great help, 
when she is told to, go to some such place as the barber 
shop, or the grocery. Then again, when one place is visited 
often, she gets to know how to get to “the butcher’s,” or 
“Mrs. Curtis’s house,” or even “the shop” where her master 
works. 

Once they have arrived at their destination, the dog is told 
to “lie down!” This she does, and continues to do, until an- 
other command is given, A blind man with such a dog as a 
guide can come into a house party, ora busy office, or a trolley 
car, and no one will notice the dog, so quiet and self- effacing 
is she. 

When the trainer thinks the dog can do all these things, he 
tests her over a period of three or four days by blindfolding 
himself. If she passes this examination she is ready to be 
handed over to her master. Here, however, comes a new period 
of training, for the master must be taught how to work with. 
the dog. Half of the responsibility for the success of the team 
rests on the intelligence of the human being, and his ability to 
understand the animal. He must—this is unquestionably es- 
sential—love animals. 

The dog and her new master, then, are trained together. 
Every day for about three weeks, the trainer puts them 
through their paces, teaching the master what the dog’s signals 
mean, and what the dog can do for him, at the same time 
getting the dog accustomed to her new master, her new home, 
and her new neighborhood. Soon they become thoroughly 
orientated, and the trainer can leave them. His work is fin- 
ished, and the dog’s career is begun. 

Agencies which are interested in helping the blind are doing 
worthy work in giving such dogs to deserving persons. The 
New York Institute for the Blind, for example, has already 
distributed about a dozen blind-leaders, and others are now 
in training. ‘These dogs are not given to peddlers, mendi- 
cants, or beggars, and must not be used for breeding purposes 
or otherwise commercialized. .They are given to persons who 
can use them as a help in earning a living, or at least in getting 
exercise and fresh air. 

It costs about three hundred dollars to purchase such a dog, 
import her from Europe, and board her during her period of 
training. There are, of course, other sources from which 
blind-leading dogs can be secured. The public is gradually 
learning of the movement, and becoming interested, and the 
work is succeeding and spreading out through the nation. 


“ie HE remarkable thing about all this is that today a blind 

man can go out on the street, run his news stand, shoe 
shine parlor, or candy store, or take long, invigorating walks, 
all in perfect safety. Just a short time ago a blind university 
student went to Switzerland, where a dog had been trained for 
him, and then returned to his home in America, a 9,000 mile 
trip, with only the dog as his guide. It sounds incredible to one 
who has never worked with dogs. 

Added to the protection which the dog gives her master 
as he goes about his daily tasks or threads his way through 
the busy streets, is the sense of comfort and companionship. 
She is always to be depended upon—faithful, lovable, intelli- 
gent, ready for fun or serious business. In serving as eyes 
for the blind she is proving again that she is man’s best friend. 


EVEN OUR MODERN 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS MAY 
HARBOR UNSUSPECTED 
FIRE HAZARDS, THESE 
RUINS RESULTED FROM 
A MILLION DOLLAR 
SCHOOL FIRE WHICH 
WAS CAUSED BY A SHORT 
CIRCUIT OF LIGHT WIRES 


HERE is a very great variance of opinion as to what con- 


stitutes proper fire prevention and protection in schools. 


Every so often we are aroused by a startling tragedy like Col- 
linwood, Peabody, or Babb’s Switch. But after all the good 
resolutions have been formed and the smoke has cleared away, 
we forget both the resolutions and the lessons learned, and 
continue as before. 

As a result of this apathy, a very large percentage of our 
schools are anything but safe from the standpoint of fire pro- 
tection. The reason is because persons responsible for existing 
conditions are either uninformed or disinterested. Many mem- 
bers of boards of education feel the responsibility of guarding 
the municipal pocketbook. "They are cautious about the selec- 
tion of teachers, salaries paid and so forth; in fact, they look 
after the financial end pretty thoroughly. The same men 


would strenuously object if you advised them that they were_ 


held responsible for the physical protection of all the children 
under the guardianship of the schools. 

We pass laws which compel our children within certain 
ages to attend our schools and yet have no law that will com- 
pel the municipalities to supply safety conditions in those 
schools. If there is one duty which a public official ought to 
consider as paramount, it is the consideration of conditions of 
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wood is being used in practically sixty per cent of the public. 


By 
T. ALFRED 
FLEMING 


Supervisor, Conserva- 
tion Department, Na- 
tional Board of . Fire 
Underwriters; and 
Chairman, Committee 
on Fire Prevention and 
Clean-Up Campaigns, 
National Fire Protec- 
tion Association 
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caused the death of one hundred and seventy-six in the Col, 
linwood tragedy repeated \again. My answer is that they are _ 
repeated i in practically every state of the union today! a 

Bilis 
pipes against woodwork. What city can claim to have ar 
old-type school-building without that hazard in it? The par. 
ticular floor polish which spread the fire so rapidly in Collin: : 
schools today. pee doors turned inward and were pte 


One superintendent ordered locks put on the doors at the be 
ginning of the school period so that all late pupils would _ 
forced-to-come~to-his office. i 
But you say we have very much better exit facilities. Welll 
that is true in some cases but not in others. I saw a steel lad | 
der fire escape down the side of a building some time ag 
It was a frame structure, three stories in height. The ladd 
stopped twelve feet from the ground. - Children were su 
posed to descend on the ladder (if it was not burned beyo 
usage) and then were forced to jump the last stretch, 
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